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Progress in Asia: A Pessimistic View 


Do hopes for a brave new world, patterned after the modern West, fail to 
weigh the mainsprings and the realities of south Asia today? 


BY RUPERT EMERSON 


ITH THE SOLE EXCEPTION of the containment of 

Communist imperialism, the most fashionable and 
attractive activity of the present day in the international 
realm is planning for the development of underdevel- 
oped areas, At a time when the world picture is as bleak 
as it is and many of the fruits of the Second World War 
are so bitter, it is a boon to to be able to cherish optimis- 
tic visions of progress in south Asia and other under- 
developed areas. Containment is by itself a negative and 
barren policy, but development is a positive and creative 
work which promises to translate the American dream 
to a global basis. It is a major consolation that through 
Point Four, the UN Technical Assistance Program, the 
Colombo Plan, and similar projects, the vast mass of 
underdeveloped mankind is slated to achieve the ob- 
jective we hold out to them of sweeping ahead into 
a modern world of progress and prosperity, of liberty 
and democracy, if not, sadly, one in which peace is 
assured, 

Even on the score of peace it is the optimistic ex- 
pectation that ironing out gross disparities between eco- 
nomic levels in different countries will dispel one of 
the asserted causes of war. More pafticularly, we hope 
that by improving the conditions of these hundreds of 
millions of people, whom we believe to want what we 
want, we shall undermine or outbid the Communist 
appeal, thus vastly strengthening our peace-loving side. 
Nor should it be ignored that the sense of great develop- 
ment activity both salves the bad conscience of the 
West concerning its past imperialist sins and present 
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wealth and gives it an opportunity to demonstrate its 
superiority anew in a nice way. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. It is a lofty and 
magnificent enterprise, the importance of which it 
would be hard to overrate. There is, indeed, every 
reason to believe that the nature and direction of the 
course which the underdeveloped peoples take and the 
relations which they establish with the presently ad- 
vanced countries will be of greater consequence for 
the future of the world than the currently more drama- 
tic Communist-Free World conflict, although obvious- 
ly the two cannot be divorced from each other. On all 
scores the advancement of the retarded peoples is a 
vitally necessary work, and there should be none to 
decry it or seek to interrupt it. 

It is, however, necessary from time to time to stand 
back and undertake a reevaluation of the prospects in 
the light of the best evidence available—which any 
honest man must admit to be singularly shaky, despite 
the host of plans, reports, and calculations of the last 
few years. There can be no doubt that through technical 
assistance and other forms of aid substantial improve- 
ments can be introduced in many aspects of the tradi- 
tional life and economy, and that investment can con- 
tinue to develop certain primarily extractive industries 
on much the old colonial pattern; but these are a far 
cry from any basic transformation of the south Asian 
societies. 
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Whether or not massive and self-perpetuating devel- 
opment in fact takes place, at what tempo, and under 
what auspices will be determined by intangibles of the 
human spirit, by a balance of forces which lends itself 
readily to no definitive objective tests, But when this 
has been said it still appears desirable to take a critical 
look at some of the pre-conditions of development, to 
peer into the closet to see if it contains any neglected 
skeletons to which contemporary thinking on the prob- 


lem has failed to give due attention. 


The Limited ‘Modern World” 
The considerations which I should like to bring 
forward rest in considerable part on analogies, and it 


is notorious that analogies in human affairs are always 


. dangerous and often wholly irrelevant. An appropriate 


starting-point might be a perhaps shocking generaliza- 
tion, but one which appears to be not without validity 
The modern world as we know it grew up and found its 
fuli flowering in western Europe over a period of many 
centuries. It has been transmitted to the rest of the 
world by western Europeans and their descendants else- 
where. It is only very rarely and in most exceptional 
circumstances that non-white, non-Christian peoples (or 
those lacking the Graeco-Roman-Judaic heritage), liv- 
ing in other than the temperate zones, have come ef- 
fectively into the modern world, (I am speaking of 
whole societies; many individuals in many countries 
have, of course, entered fully and creatively into modern 
civilization. ) 

The rapid transformation of the rest of the world into 
the image of nineteenth-century England which Marx 
foresaw in the Communist Manifesto has in fact not 
come to pass. Furthermore, even for the whites who 
have moved into tropical areas, development has been 
slow, uneasy, and extremely partial. Here I have in 
mind primarily the peoples of Central America, the 
Caribbean, and the northern part of South America, 
since white peoples have not settled in any numbers and 
permanence in other tropic al areas. 

There is in a brief essay, happily, no time to examine 
which of these elements is of central and key im- 
portance: the racial, the religious or cultural heritage, 
or the climatic; much less to examine why the develop- 
ment in recent centuries has been as it is. It is, however, 
essential to point out that the preceding generalizations 
bear only on our contemporary era, roughly since the 
period of the Renaissance and Reformation. There is 
certainly no faintest implication of any inherent superi- 
ority of the western Europeans on some racial or other 
ground, nor any hint of prophecy that the world will 
continue to be their oyster, In fact, there is presumably 
good ground for thinking that in the not too distant 
future their day will have passed and others will take 
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over. But it remains the indisputable fact that they 
have been the creators, maintainers, and developers of 
the modern world. Apart from them, it is on the whole 
a barren record 

Where among non-European peoples has the revolu- 
tionary dynamism, the scientific approach, the frecing 
of the individual, come to mass acceptance? Japan, 
which is, incidentally, well removed from the tropics, 
has perhaps come nearest to an adoption or adapta- 
tion of some of the characteristic elements of Western 
civilization, but there remains a substantial gap to be 
bridged. India and Pakistan, Turkey and Egypt, Syria 
and Lebanon, the Philippines, all can be named, but 
it is highly dubious that they have advanced beyond the 
stage of a relatively small Westernized elite, superim- 
posed on a mass base and on a social and spiritual 
structure which has felt only the first tremors of moder- 
nity. Under the ruthlessness of Communist dictatorship 
it may be that China is now breaking through the 
ancient cake of custom, but all the returns are not 


yet in. 


Imperialism as a Vehicle 

Let me venture one more shocking generalization, 
peculiarly shocking from one who is a convinced anti- 
imperialist. Like it or not, it seems clearly written on 
the record that imperialism has been the essential 
bearer of the new dynamism and civilization of the 
West. Again with the exception of Japan, the peoples 
who have been under a colonial regime, ruled by the 
British and the French, the Dutch and the Americans, 
have made a closer approach to modernity than those 
who were spared the direct and full impact of im- 
perialism. 

As the colonial powers, smarting under the criticism 
of other members of the United Nations, have from 
time to time suggested, this thesis may be effectively 
tested by undertaking a comparison of present or recent 
colonial areas with neighboring independent countries 
such as Afghanistan, Iran, Ethiopia, or Liberia. If 
Thailand or China be pointed out as an exception, it 
may be countered that both countrics have in fact been 
in a quasi-colonial status and also that their advance 
has at best been very spotty, little affecting the mass of 
the people. 

On the basis of almost any criteria which may be 
selected—vital statistics, education, economic develop- 
ment, transport and communications, political institu- 
tions, etc.—the countries with a colonial past will usual- 
ly be found to outshine those which have retained their 
independence, Whether other, pleasanter, and more ef- 
fective means than imperialism of spreading Western 
civilization might have been found is beside the present 
point. It was imperialism which in fact served as the 
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vehicle; but imperialism has come to the end of the 
road. Nationalism and the necessity of learning by do- 
ing, at least after first stages are passed, have rendered 
the imperialist process worse than useless as a means of 
further advance. 

Are there reasons to think that the gloomy implica- 
tions of these generalizations are irrelevant to south 
Asia now? On the face of such evidence as is available, 
I am inclined to doubt it. It is obvious that the times 
have changed, that the world is closer knit than ever 
before, and that an unprecedented effort to secure 
advancement is being made both internationally and 
domestically. But the evidence that the rate of advance 
is likely to be greatly speeded up is scanty. 

A new ferment has unquestionably been introduced 
composed of many factors such as colonialism itself, 
World War II and its immediate aftermath, indepen- 
dence or the struggle for it, and Communist and anti- 
Communist propaganda and agitation. There is every 
reason to assume that something new will emerge in 
the course of time. It would, however, be a most rash 
assumption that this “something new” will be, even 
in the most general terms, the type of dynamic demo- 
cratic modernity toward which the Western and United 
Nations planners aspire. It requires no great stretch 
of memory to look back to the enthusiasm which was 
engendered in the 1920s by the prospect of the swift 
emergence of a modern, progressive, liberal China. 


The People, Social Roots, and Progress 

In calculating the probabilities the basic and inescap- 
able fact which must serve as the point of departure 
is that the great mass of the people of south Asia re- 
main essentially embedded in their villages and in their 
ancient ways. Despite all the upheavals which have 
taken place around them, it is their local attachments 
and traditions which remain important to them, even 
though they have been vaguely touched by the unrest 
which is the first condition of advance. These peoples 
in the mass remain deeply rooted in a world far re- 
mote from our own and have barely, if at all, started 
on the path which it took the Western world centuries 
to cover. 

It is commonly asserted that Asia is passing simul- 
taneously through several revolutions which occurred 
successively in the West; but it remains to be established 
that several revolutions can in fact be absorbed simul- 
taneously. The entire social setting of Asia, in terms of 
ideas, driving forces, and institutions is something 
totally different from the environment in which West- 
ern civilization developed and flourished. 

In political terms—to venture a dangerous generali- 
zation which is no doubt subject to much correction in 
detail—the peoples of south Asia are familiar with self- 
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government, with roughly democratic procedures and 
outlooks, only at th> local level. For government reach- 
ing beyond that 1 they are accustomed to, and for 
many centuries have more or less passively accepted, 
an autocracy reared above their heads. That remote 
government they may from time to time resist or even 
overthrow, but for its ordinary running they feel no 
responsibility nor do they put forward a claim to par- 
ticipate in it and shape its course. 

It is by no means only the fairly recent colonial 
autocracy which is here involved, but the long history 
of their indigenous political institutions, Under colonial- 
ism there has indeed in varying degree been some 
measure of advance toward a modern form of self- 
government, operating most extensively in the Philip- 
pines. But it was obviously an alien form drawn by the 
colonial rulers from their own experience and imposed 
on their wards from outside. 

Despite the gigantic sweep of nationalist sentiment 
and activity and the heartening evidence of the suc- 
cessful elections in India and Ceylon, the masses of 
the people must still be regarded as inert and bound to 
their established traditions. Illiteracy, gross poverty, and 
attachment to their age-old ways and techniques are 
dominant characteristics of the great majority in these 
societies. Their inability to see government above the 
local level as an instrument which should be responsive 
to them and which they can control in their own in- 
terest is only one expression of the broader fact that 
they have not yet come to the dynamic sense that 
their environment—social, spiritual, and physical—can 
in large measure be moulded to their own liking. 

The Faustian sense of the Western world that destiny 
is not something thrust upon man but something which 
man can creatively master is perhaps the most vital and 
central theme of all. Yet it is precisely this which is 
lacking in the traditional patterns of life and thought 
in south Asia. Without this sense is it possible for 
peoples to take governments in their own hands and 
utilize them to transform the societies in which they 
live? 


The Dominant Elite 

Above these masses, who are nearer to the world of 
their ancestors than to the twentieth-century Western 
world, is the second disparate clement which compli- 
cates the Asian picture, This is the tragically small 
upper crust which in its intellectual background is whol- 
ly or largely of the West. It is the elite which is the 
dominant and controlling group in every free country 
in south Asia and which will presumably take over 
in the others as they come to independence. Without 
calling into question the quality or present devotion of 
this leadership it is difficult to look toward even the near 
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future without some measure of skepticism as to the 
nature of its own development and of its continuing 
relationship with the people at large. 

One grave question immediately arises: will this 
elite succeed in reproducing itself, and not only repro- 
duce but multiply and expand? In its current member- 
ship it is largely the direct or indirect product of the 
imperialist connection. With the cutting of that super- 
imposed link with the West, will new channels be dis- 
covered and maintained in action at a reasonable level 
or efficiency’ It is an almost fantastically difficult, time- 
consuming, and expensive task to combine the establish- 


ment of a system of mass education, which will pro- 


duce the necessary minimum of literacy and acquaint- 
ance with the world, with the maintenance and creation 
of institutions which will turn out an ever-increasing 
number of people able to operate at the top level in all 
spheres of life 

A not unrelated question appears in relation to the 
possible courses which the nationalist movements them- 
selves may follow. The dominant Westernized elites are 
sharply divorced from the outlook of the masses in 
whose name they rule and from the whole range of 
traditions of the nations for which they are the spokes- 
men, Is there any significant likelihood that there will 
be an appeal, sincere or demagogic, to the masses by 
an alternative leadership in terms of a reassertion of the 
traditional culture and religion against the innovators 
and the Westernizers? Could the masses be induced to 
respond to such an appeal and strike out more or less 
blindly at the disturbers of their accustomed ways? 

On the whole the meager evidence now at hand in- 
dicates the contrary. In China, even though Chiang 
Kai-shek demonstrated the potentiality of such a trend 
by his drift back to a more static and hierarchical Con- 
fucian society, his regime was swept away by the 
Communist forces, and in India the failure of the right- 
wing traditionalist Hindu groups in the recent election 
is encouraging. But, as with almost all aspects of the 
south Asian scenc, the experience of the independent 
societies is too brief to allow of more than the most 
tentative speculations, One concrete piece of evidence 
which may be cited —typical of nationalisms everywhere 

is the insistence on the return to native languages, 
perhaps even somewhat artificially imposed on a na- 
tional basis This could casily have the effect of erecting 
a serious barrier to contact with the well-springs of the 
modern world for all save a very small number. 


Power Corrupts .. . 

It is also impossible to evade the question as to the 
likelihood that the present elite, perhaps in this genera- 
tion, perhaps in the next, will lose its revolutionary zeal, 
its devotion to the progress and advancement of the 
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general populace. Ali too frequently it has been the ex- 
perience elsewhere that power which was seized for the 
public good comes to be held for the advantages it con- 
fers on its possessors. This is a process which has been 
the rule rather than the exception in Latin America; it 
is at least one of the major causes of the overthrow of 
the Kuomintang; it has been the fate of the post-1932 
constitutional regime in Thailand; and at least rumors 
of it have been heard in the democracy of the Philip- 
pines. On the face of it, there is no reason. cheerfully 
to assume that the newly risen elites of south Asia will 
be immune from the disease which has so regularly 
overtaken their counterparts in other times and climes. 

The revolutions and the carrying on of governments 
under extraordinarily difficult conditions must induce 
an actual physical and spiritual weariness, lending 
charm to the temptation to relax and sit back to con- 
template the gains already made. A somewhat special, 
but by no means unique, circumstance in south Asia 
is the lack of an alert and vigorous citizenry, conscious 
of its rights and interests and ready to do battle for 
them. If the masses prove to be apathetic and inert, 
and perhaps even passively resistant, the leadership 
might well resign itself to a mere manipulation of the 
governmental machinery with a steadily dwindling 
drive toward development and progress. 

Although there will be a significant challenge to the 
present elite from the Communists, there is no real evi- 
dence that a politically conscious citizenry, capable of 
demanding performance from its leaders, either exists or 
will come into being within the time available. The 
apathy and fatalism of the people may lead to a situa- 
tion in which a self-centered ruling minority clings to 
power for its own sake, distracted, save for the Com- 
munists, only by its own internal feuds and rivalries. If 
these comments have validity it would be possible to 
put forward the argument that the spur provided by the 
Communists is the necessary condition of continued ad- 
vance, although it is also true that a reactionary govern- 
ment may seize upon the existence of Communists to 
stamp out all opposition. 


The Missing Middle Class 


In the West it has been widely assumed that a strong 
and active middle class is an essential ingredient in so- 
cial, economic, and political stability and progress. It 
is a truism that in south Asia generally, and more par- 
ticularly in the southeast Asian countries, the middle 
class is almost non-existent, or, alternatively, that it is 
composed primarily of alien elements: Chinese, Indian, 
Eurasian, European. The plural society of which J. S. 
Furnivall has been the most persuasive expositor is a 
reality, and one which becomes peculiarly painful under 
the presumptions of nationalism. To the already vast 
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task of taking over from the former rulers the control of 
the whole political apparatus there is added the need 
to cregte a rounded indigenous society which can fur- 
nish from its own ranks the persons to perform the func- 
tions which the “plural” elements performed hitherto. 

Not only must these functions be performed: they 
must be vastly multiplied if the south Asian societies are 
to come effectively into the modern world. In whatever 
guise it may take, a national middle class must be 
brought into being, and the highly important alien ele- 
ments either squeezed out and kept from making trouble 
or gradually integrated into the new nations. 

Much of what has already been said is obviously as 
relevant for the economic as for the political aspects of 
south Asia. Particularly in southeast Asia, but in some 
measure everywhere, modern economic enterprise has 
been imported chiefly by the alien colonial rulers and 
has been managed and directed by Westerners. Up to the 
present time it remains the fact that the southeast Asians 
generally have not entered widely into the modern econ- 
omy, except in subordinate positions, nor is there evi- 
dence that. they have shown great interest in so doing. 

If the colonial governments and private Western en- 
terprises can be blamed for not pushing them ahead fast 
enough, the example of the Chinese in southeast Asia 
indicates that the doors were by no means closed to 
those who had an active desire to push them open. Even 
in independent Indonesia there appears to be evidence 
that it is not the Indonesians but the Europeans and the 
Chinese who have profited from the opportunities for 
new business ventures since the separation from the 
Netherlands. Certainly it is plausible to assume that un- 
less the south Asians can take over effective control of 
their economies they will be unable to achieve the kind 
of society they profess to seek or perhaps even to main- 
tain the political power which they have won. 


Prerequisites of Progress 

If there is to be a significant advance in economic 
life, bringing south Asia within hailing distance of the 
Western economies, two basic conditions must be met. 
There must be honest, vigorous, and efficient govern- 
ments. And, if development is to come within anything 
approaching a democratic framework, there must be a 
broad popular demand for far-reaching changes or, at 
the very least, a readiness to accept and cooperate in 
such changes. 

As the discussion and experience of development pro- 
grams has proceeded, there has been increasing recog- 
nition of the fact that no approach which ignores the 
centrality of government and administration can have 
any serious chance of success, as witness the emphasis 
placed on governmental reform and operations in the 
cas+ of the large-scale UN program for Bolivia, In south 
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Asia under any foreseeable circumstances the role of the 
new governments will inevitably and properly loom 
large in the effort to secure modernization and develop- 
ment. But it remains to be established that these govern- 
ments will have the requisite vitality and drive to carry 
through the necessary reforms and to follow up in con- 
tinuing fashion on their own planning and such outside 
aid as may be forthcoming. 

In addition to the potential causes of political deter- 
ioration suggested above, which include the possibility 
that the governing groups will themselves fatten on the 
fruits of aid and development, there is also the real pos- 
sibility that the social dislocation involved in large-scale 
economic change will bring political upheaval with it, 
toppling any existing leadership from its existing posi- 
tions of privilege and power. Will the governing groups 
be prepared to implement programs which can have so 
drastic an effect on their own fortunes? 

On the side of the people at large a mere desire for 
a greater share of the good things of life which others 
are known to possess is not nearly adequate: they must 
be prepared to accept and to undertake fundamental 
revisions of their social and personal attitudes, institu- 
tions, and patterns of life. The Western type of economy 
is to be distinguished frorn the more primitive economies 
of the rest of the world by no means solely by its pos- 
session of superior tools and technique, but at least 
equally by the spirit and social organization which makes 
their effective utilization possible. The famed “know- 
how” is of very little avail unless there is both a serious 
desire to draw upon it and a social setting in which it 
can be made applicable. The industrial revolution of the 
West was itself the product of a revolution, of the human 
mind and spirit, and it is most unlikely to transplant it- 
self unless the soil is prepared by comparable revolutions. 

A readiness in fact to suffer the pains and pay the 
costs of such a transformation of the old familiar world 


has very rarely been in evidence outside the West. To 
date the new Western economic systern has migrated 
primarily only as the West itself has carried it. Have 
the peoples of south Asia, or some of them, come to a 
sufficiently profound disenchantment with their present 
mode of life to put it through for thernselves? If they 
have not, it will require a leadership prepared to divorce 
itself ruthlessly from the niceties of liberalism and 
democracy to enforce revolution from above. 

One quite different consideration may be suggested. 
From every side, save possibly from the United Nations 
itself Washington, and 
from 
a considerable military development 
the likely future can be completed which does not take 
into account the role which the newly created military 
forces will play. Under colonial rule south Asia has for 
the most part been spared this problem up to the present 


national needs, from 
there will be pressures to undertake 


No estimate of 


from 


Moscow 


but it seems inevitable that it will arise in the near fu- 
ture. In roughly comparable countries the influence of 
the military has generally been strong and frequently 
bad. The experience of the Latin American countries 
is perhaps the most striking and obvious; but the one 
country in south Asia which has maintained its in- 
dependence, Thailand, has seen the military take over 
the fruits of the revolution of 1932, 

Is there good reason to assume that the other coun- 
tries are likely to be able to escape the same fate? On 
the face of it it seems plausible to suggest that their 
social and political structure renders them peculiarly 
susceptible to military manipulation once sizable mili- 
tary forces have been brought into being and the 
original democratic élan of the Westernized leadership 
has lost its vitality. For the United States and the 
Western world in general this consideration cannot help 
but raise the question whether it is wise to encourage 
the creation of military forces substantially beyond the 
needs of domestic peace and order. The greater ability 
to resist potential Communist aggression which such 
forces would produce must be carefully weighed against 
the evils which they might bring with them. 

The focus of this article has been on the general social 
and political setting within which economic develop- 
ment and technical assistance must operate, and there 
has intentionally been no questioning of the premise that 
development along Western lines is an obvious good 
which should be promoted. The assumption that it is 
such a good is inherent, where it is not explicitly stated, 
in the programs for the development of the underde- 
veloped peoples, and it is the potentialities of such 
development which under 
Whether the peoples concerned will find it as desir- 
able as the West and their present leaders assert it to 
be is one of the crucial issues for the future 
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have been exafnination. 


There has similarly been no discussion of a number 
of other points which are frequently raised to cast 
doubt on the prospects of speedy and satisfactory ad- 
vance. These include the Malthusian dangers of popula- 
tion outstripping the increase in productivity, the im- 
mense difficulty of securing adequate capital forma- 
tion by democratic procedures in poverty-stricken coun- 
tries, the relatively small extent of outside aid and par- 
ticularly of capital which can reasonably be expected, 
and the sharp limitations on the usefulness of technical 
assistance without capital investment. 

There is the danger of producing a semi-literacy 
which will ease the path of the demagogue but not erect 
bulwarks against him, as well as encourage the shoddi- 
ness of Western civilization rather than its more solid 
virtues. There is the likelihood that hopes and expecta- 
tions will be raised far beyond the limits of possible 
present fulfilment, preparing fertile ground for those 
who promise the moon through violent upheaval and 
dictatorship masquerading as people’s democracy. Eco- 
nomic and social progress to be achieved through the 
gradual evolutionary processes of democratic liberalism 
must often appear a pallid and prosaic affair in contrast 
to the romantic appeal of the revolution which will 
wipe the old slate clean and draw a new and trans- 
formed world, upon it. Finally, this discussion has 


omitted from consideration the factors favorable to 
development along lines desired by Western planners. 


Yet if the analogies with comparable situations else- 
where have any significant measure of validity the 
presumption must be that progress, however much it 
may be desired, is nothing which can be counted on to 
produce itself automatically in south Asia. The end of 
colonialism, which had already outlived the useful con- 
tribution it could make, is by no means sufficient to 
produce a steady march toward a larger and more 
widely diffused well-being. The élan of the movements 
and revolutions which brought or are bringing in- 
dependence is likely to run down hill, and democracy, 
through the possible failures and interactions of both the 
clites and the masses, has a tortuous and difficult road 
ahead. All things considered, and in view of the in- 
ability to achieve progress and development elsewhere, 
it is difficult to evade the conclusion that social and 
economic development on the model of the West is less 
rather than more probable. 

Analogies, I suggested earlier, are always dangerous 
and often wholly irrelevant. It is the unpredictable 
vagaries and determinations of the human spirit which 
can make them irrelevant here and bring to flower in 
south Asia the kind of society which is created by 
no necessity but by the will of man. Wise and generous 
collaboration from the West can contribute much, but 
the final verdict rests with the peoples themselves. 
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US Trade with Asia 


MERICAN TRADE WiTH Pacific and Far Eas.ern coun- 
tries’ registered a rise in the value of both exports 
and imports in 1951, but the higher totals resulted in 
part from price increases, particularly for imports, and 
from economic aid shipments in the export class. 
Changes in the composition of trade also took place, 
notably in the export pattern, with food, textiles, and 
petroleum rising in value more than 100 percent. 
Exports to the Far East increased from $1,361 million 
in 1950 to $2,127 million in 1951, about 56 percent. 
This also meant a slight rise, to 15 percent, in the 
share of total exports, valued at $13,903 million in 
1951. (These and other export figures include economic 
aid, but not exports in the “special category” classes— 
military equipment, certain electrical and petroleum 
products, and the like.) 


US EXPORTS TO THE FAR EAST 

Value (million $) 

Commodity group 1950 1951 
Total 1,361 
Foodstuffs 205 
Machinery & vehicles 244 
Textiles and raw cotton 477 
Chemical products 137 
Petroleum products 28 
Metals & manufactures 77 
Other 203 

The increase reflected large rises in exports to certain 

countries—193 percent for Malaya, 120 percent for 

New Zealand, 118 percent for India, 106 percent for 

Indonesia, 76 percent for Australia, and 43 percent 

for Japan. On the other hand, shipments to Hongkong 

fell 72 percent, while exports to Communist China, 

halved in 1950, dropped off completely in 1951 with 

the enforcement of restrictions. 


Much of the increase in the value of exports came | 


from shipments of grain, machinery, textiles, and 
petroleum products. The jump in wheat exports from 
$77 million to $279 million included shipments valued 
at $177 million to famine-threatened India; Japan also 
imported more wheat, and purchased over three times 
as much soybeans and four times as much barley as in 
1950. Machinery and vehicles (including automobiles) 
increased from $234 to $352 million. Indonesia showed 
the biggest rise in imports of this class, from $14 to $45 
million; Australia, India, Japan, and the Philippines 
also increased their purchases of machinery. 


1 This summary is based on a report in the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, April 28, 1952. The area covered includes 
south, southeast, and eastern Asia, as well as Australia and 
New Zealand. 
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While raw cotton showed a decline from $370 to 
$343 million, textile manufacture exports more than 
doubled in 1951, to $226 million. The value of ex- 
ports to Japan, While falling for raw cotton, quadrupled 
for textiles. The Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, and 
Ceylon also increased textile purchases. 

Chemicals and related products rose slightly in 1951 
to $141 million but, like metals and manufactures, re- 
mained well below 1949 levels. The Philippine share 
of chemical exports increased from $27 to $42 million, 
but Hongkong, which in 1950 took 20 percent, re- 
ceived only $3 million worth. Iron and steel exports 
of $54 million, mainly to Australia and the Philippines, 
were slightly higher than in 1950, while petroleum 
products climbed sharply from $28 to $94 million, the 
largest increases going to Japan, Australia, and India. 

The total of US imports rose from nearly $9,000 
million in 1950 to nearly $11,000 million in 1951, and 
the Far East’s share of this total increased slightly also, 
from 19 to 20 percent. This represented a jump of 32 
percent in the value of imports from the area, largely 
the result of high prices in 1951 for such commodities 
as wool and rubber, rather than of quantity increases. 


US IMPORTS FROM THE FAR EAST 
Value (million $) 
1951 
2,191 
655 
920 
212 
165 
240 


Commodity group 
Total 
Textile fibers & manufactures 
Vegetable products, inedible 
Vegetable food products 
Metals & manufactures 
Other 

While Australia’s shipments of wool increased from 
$106 million in 1950 to $288 million in 1951, the 
quantity rose only 48 percent; New Zealand's ship- 
ments dropped 29 percent, though valued at $15 mil- 
lion more than in 1950. Similarly, imports of rubber 
fron: Malaya and Thailand remained about the same 
in quantity but nearly doubled in price ($390 million 
for Malaya and $119 million for Thailand); rubber 
imports from Indonesia dropped in quantity but rose in 
value. Imports of tin declined in volume from 73,000 
to 25,000 tons and in value from $116 to $64 million, 
largely as a result of decreased purchases from Malaya, 
which supplied 62,000 tons in 1950 and only 8,000 in 
1951. Tin shipments from Indonesia and Thailand 
were larger in volume and value than in 1950. 

A moderate increase in imports from the Philippines 
reflected a rise in both quantity and value of abaca 
($20 to $39 million) and sugar ($50 to $72 million), 
while copra and coconut oil declined in volume, and 
the latter in value as well. A higher total for Japan 
featured the rise of metal, particularly iron and steel, 
from $3 to $17 million. L. M. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF CHiNA. By T. H 
Shen. Ithaca: Cornel] University Press, 1951. 407 pp. $5.00 


The two great volumes on Chinese agriculture written in 
English are F. H. King’s Farmers of Forty Centuries and J 
Lossing Buck's Land Utilization in China. If T. H. Shen's 
Agricultural Resources of China is not quite in this class, it is 
nevertheless valuable for its postwar official data. Shen writes 
as the former Director of the National Agricultural Research 
Bureau in Nanking, and no Chinese is better qualified to eval- 
uate the country’s land and crops. This is indeed a useful 
book. 

Most of Shen's 44 chapters deal with agricultural products, 
The opening chapters evaluate such fac- 
insect pests, water utilization, land 
An appendix provides 19 
The author 


from wheat to silk 
tors as plant nutrients, 
tenure, and sural socio-economy 
tables, and there are 25 more within the text 
would be the first to recognize the uncertainty as to all statis 
tical data on China, but his text does not always evaluate the 
reliability of the figures cited. The reader will frequently 
wish that he might be told where the government agency cited 
had secured its data. In general, production figures are given 

$7, and for 1948 
The following sentences are taken from the final chapter, 
entitled “Better Utilization of Agricultural Resources’: “The 
people of China depend upon domestic agriculture in whole 
“ 


for prewar years 1931- 


or in major part for the basic necessities of life . 
wreat deal is to be done before the food needs of the people 
are satisfied. Production of textile fibres, especially cotton, is 
not adequate . Forest products fall short * “The current 
area under cultivation is about 10 per cent Most of the 
arable land suitable for expansion is in Manchuria.” “ 

chemical fertilizers can increase crop production by about 25 
“Improved varieties, on the average, would 


per cent 
“China's great 


increase net crop yields by 10 per cent 
resource in agriculture is man power, but the efficiency of this 
man power has been low partly because the rural health pro- 
gram cannot mect the needs of the Chinese people.” And 
finally: “The goals of better utilization of agricultural re- 
sources are to increase Output per hectare, to increase output 
per man-hour, to increase income and purchasing power per 
farmer, and finally, to improve the general welfare of farmers.” 


Syracuse University GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


FROM FORMOSA. By H. Maclear Bate. New 


290 pp. $3 50 


REPORT 
York: Dutton, 1952 


Since Chiang Kai-shek made Formosa the last bastion of 
Nationalist resistance to the Chinese Communists, few Amer- 
icans have written about what is happening inside the island 
Can Taiwan furnish the material and moral resources for 
a Chinese Risorgimento? 
From the when Mr. Bate lands at Taipei 
airfield, the reader feels that he has been ushered into a 
strange, forbidden fortress, with frequent transplants from 


Main Street, USA. In a “It Is Not Like Home,” the 


moment 


chapter, 


author portrays a country of antique bullock carts and trains 


136 


that run on time, where ground rhinoceros horn and snake 
serum are sold next to benzedrine and streptomycin 

As diplomatic correspondent of the British Sunday Graphic, 
Mr. Bate’s chief concern is with political and economic prob- 
lems. In an carly chapter he desenbes the harsh secret 


directed by the Generalissimo’s son, Moscow- 


police systen 
trained Chiang Ching-kuo, but concludes that it is mild 
compared with the Communist terror on the mainland. If 
“democracy” by Western standards, it is 


and a ereat advance 


Formosa is not a 
an “efficient and practical regime, 
over the earlier corruption and incompetence of the Nationalist 
rulers 

Analyzing the island's material resources, Mr. Bate finds 
that they cannot support its swollen population and stand 
ing army without substantial US aid. He praises the Na- 
tionalists for having utilized this aid efficiently for the pur- 
poses for which it was given. He supports General Mac- 
Arthur's thesis that the island is an “unsinkable aircraft 
carrier,’ and asserts that its preservation from Communist 
control is important not only for the United States, but 
even more so for the Philippines, Hongkong, and Australia. 
He rejects as impracticable UN trusteeship or independence 
for the island, United 
States has no alternative but to continue its support for the 
Nationalist government 


reaching the conclusion that the 


Mr. Bate has produced a readable, journalistic account, full 
of his own experiences, and of vignettes of personalities from 
Chiang Kai-shek to airline hostesses. It is regrettable that these 
do not include a single sketch of a native Formosan. The 
book shows evidence of hasty writing and editing; a tendency 
to accept official statements without much checking; some 
historical inaccuracies, as in the statement that General 
Chen Yi was executed because of his disastrous record as 
Governor of Formosa (in fact he was subsequently given 
another governorship and was not arrested until almost three 
years later, when he was preparing to turn his province over 
to the Communists). Supplementary chapters written from 
Hongkong, Macao, and Manila throw additional light on 
A chronology and index add 
interested in contem- 


Formosa's international position 
to the volume’s usefulness. Anyone 
porary Formosa might well begin with Mr. Bate’'s report. 

New York City FRED W. RIGGS 
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